Organizing and exploring the 500 boxes in the American Foundation for the 
Blind Archive is always a bit of an adventure. The scope of the Archive is much 
broader than one might expect, as it really is an archive for the whole field of visual 
impairment in the United States. New discoveries are typically exciting to share. 
But occasionally we are reminded of the more painful parts of our history. It is 
something common to the history of disability, be it a topic as extreme as eugenics 
or as straight-forward as terminology. But there are still items that might surprise 
the most seasoned researchers. 


In 1950, instructor Jeanne Kewell of the California School of Fine Arts began a 
sculpting class for 11 students from the San Francisco Center for the Blind. Upon 
completion of the class, the students’ works of art were so impressive that the 
American Foundation for the Blind sponsored exhibitions in both the Brookly 
Museum and the Bertha Schaefer Gallery in New York. When the first exhibit was 
held, AFB sent Helen Keller to the opening. 


In most cases, the sculpture was a bust that the artist created of themselves 
- essentially a self portrait in clay. The archive has one folder for each of the artists 
containing one picture of the artist and their work. But the folder for James Thorton 
was a bit thicker than the rest, and contained more prints. There were three copies 
of what was, originally, the same photograph. Kewell, a young white woman, 
appears in portrait on the left of the photograph. Jeanne is watching as artist James 
Thorton, an African-American man, stands with a slightly larger than life-sized bust 
of himself. Both of his hands are on the sculpture, and the care with which he 
touches the work is clear. A second copy of the picture is covered by a 
transparency with white paint around the teacher and artist. The paint, reminiscent 
of correction fluid, is often used in such a way on old photographs to make them 
look sharper when printed in a newspaper, covering unnecessary clutter in the 


background. It is not an entirely rare thing to find such touch-up work in the 
photograph archive. 


The final version of the photograph is entirely different. Artist James Thorton 
has been completely edited out of the picture. There is a cloud of flat gray paint 
that seems to have been airbrushed on the photograph to completely remove him 
from the picture. Even Thorton’s hands were removed from his own artwork by 
being painted over, and a shaded spot can be seen on his sculpture where they 
were covered up. While the whole image is unsettling, seeing the spot where an 
artist’s hands were removed from the work of art that he sculped is especially so. 


A newspaper announcement about the exhibits is glued to the rear of this 
photo, with the caption "TEACHER - Jeanne Kewell looks at unfinished model." The 
artist, however, has been completely erased from his work. Perhaps the newspaper 
just wanted a photograph of Jeanne Kewell for the paper. But looking at the 3 
photos in order and watching James Thorton being erased from the photographic 
story of his own artwork is a difficult story to see. 


